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General Weygand, when questioned, had stated that if
Italy came into the war he would have practically nothing
to put against her in the Alps. A majority of the members
had definitely suggested that offers should be made to
what Jules Cambon used to call "our ungrateful and
jealous neighbour." They had mentioned Djibouti, French
Somaliland, Southern Tunisia. M. de Monzie had inter-
rupted the enumeration with the contemptuous remark:
" That's mere chicken-feed! "
M. Paul Reynaud had gone to London to ask Churchill
whether Great Britain would not consent to add to the
chicken-feed some mess of pottage or other.
Mr. Churchill had refused. He refused just as ener-
getically on May sist at the meeting of the Supreme War
Council in Paris at which, however, the evacuation of
Narvik was decided upon. This would only be made
public later, after the complete re-embarkation of the
troops, most of whom were French. Mr. Churchill con-
sidered that, conditions being what they were at the
moment, any negotiations with Italy would be doomed
to failure and would only be regarded as a sign of weakness.
Mussolini would put the proposals on record and class them
as gains acquired for later on.
Nevertheless, a note was handed to the Italian
Ambassador. But it was trouble taken for nothing.
According to even the least questionable information,
Mussolini's decision was already taken. Non-belligerence
was coming to an end.
This was not the opinion of Pierre Laval whom I met
one evening at a restaurant in the Place de la Madeleine,
and who came to join us when his meal was over. He
was in despair about the possibility of Italy coining into
the war.
" There's nothing more to be done to prevent it," I said
to him.
" But at first it would be chiefly against England that
Mussolini would direct his attacks/1 he argued.